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THE NEW YEAR 


4 ‘| depression in trade that has been felt since the autumn of 1929 spread 
é to more and more numerous spheres of economic activity in the world 
last year and left ever deeper traces in the different branches of production, 
commerce and other occupations. The leading central banks endeavoured to 
cope with the crisis by means of low rates of interest, but its causes appear to 
be so deepseated that the bank rate policy proved insufficient, at any rate 
by itself, to remove or alleviate it. No sure signs can be pointed to so far of 
the near approach ofa change or even of the depression of trade having touched 
bottom. On the contrary, the deflatory nature of the crisis seems to support 
the assumption that it will form a new starting-point for a fresh economic 
equilibrium in which the level of prices will be considerably lower than people 
have become accustomed to since the Great War. In any case careful business 
men would seem well advised to base their calculations on such an eventuality. 
In Finland the change in the conditions affected agriculture most. Al- 
though the harvest was satisfactory in point of quantity, its monetary value is 
below the value of the harvest of the year before and the prices for many 
agricultural products have sunk below the costs of production. This is partly 
due to the fact that the turnover in agricultural production delays the adjust- 
ment of the cost of production to the falling prices of the produce. The dif- 
ficulties of agriculture have been accentuated by the heavy fall in the price 
of timber caused in turn by lower prices for the products of the woodworking 
industries: woodgoods, paper, cellulose and mechanical pulp. As regards 
| the most important article of export of this country, sawn timber, in particular, 
| its price has dropped to such an extent in consequence of Russian competition 
| that our exporters have felt bound, in conjunction with the timber exporters 
of Sweden, to restrict sawing to an appreciable extent. Conditions in the 
sawmill industry have forced many sawmills to stop work and others to reduce 
it, so that many workmen have been deprived of their occupation and liveli- 
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hood. The problem of unemployment which our country had been practic- 
ally spared since the war, has now arisen in Finland, too. 

The easier state of the money market that set in during the year in this 
country, and the favourable balance of trade for last year — the balance of 
trade for 1930 wound up with a surplus of exports, though only a slight one 
— deserve to be recorded as bright spots on the otherwise dark picture. 

An adjustment to existing conditions, reduced costs of production and 
simplified organisation appear to be the guiding lines along which trade will 
have to direct its activities during 1931. An energetic fulfilment of this pro- 
gramme should certainly make it possible to overcome the severest shocks 
of the crisis. 

ALEXANDER FREY 
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A GLANCE AT THE INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
OF THE STATE IN FINLAND 


By SENATOR A. OSW. KAIRAMO 


D uring the time that Finland has been independent there has been a tend- 
ency in all almost classes of the population to extend the authority 
and duties of the State, generally and strongly. The faith in the practically retorts to extena 


i . : : . . the State’s field of 
unlimited power and right of Government to interfere at its own discretion activity havemade 


. ° . themselves gener- 
for purposes of control in the most diverse and complicated problems of aily feit during the 


public and private life was passed on from the controlling authorities of —_ 
Tsardom almost undisturbed to the Diet and innumerable committees of 
the young democracy. 
This burning desire to carry out reforms and improvements is easily 
intelligible, when it is recalled that the Estates, especially during the latter 
period of their existence, were by no means equal to their task in all respects, 
that the prevalent policy of Russification had become an insurmountable 
obstacle to the sound progress of legislation and that finally the war period 
with its military regime and its reactionary tendencies had deadened all 
constructive social activity. Much had therefore been left undone, a great 
contempt, sometimes unjustified contempt for the past and great hopes for 
the future mixed up with dreams and fantastic ideas had grown up among 
the people. More than half the Diet was composed of elements whose actual italian 
influence on the expenditure had up to that time been very restricted, but tion with condi- 


tions in the preced- 
who now suddenly found themselves possessed of the full power of govern- ing decades, how- 


ment. It would be wellnigh unreasonable to demand that under such circum- “tare inteltigible. 
stances the Diet should have generally realised its limitations and begun 
coolly to calculate the extent of the probable expenditure required by the 
reforms and should have considered, whether they were in the right propor- 
tion to the resources of our poor country. Even among the so-called capable 
members of the Diet there were many, who did not think of this. Conditions 
during the next few years were so favourable that, although the accounts showed 


that the expenditure of the budget had exceeded the estimates, the revenue 
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IG3 “eq also provided a considerable surplus income, so that the balance of the budget 
The general condi- was not disturbed to any great extent. The foreign money market had also 


tions of the firs 
post-war years developed favourably for us, so that the »cash balance» of the Treasury could 


were not unfavour- 


able for the de- stil] be increased without trouble, in case of need. 
mands that eager- 


ness for reform ‘The position of the country as an independent state has led to consider- 
finances. able unavoidable extra expenditure, above all in the way of costs of repres- 
entation abroad and for the defence of the realm (altogether 638.3 millions 
in 1929 or 14.2% of the total expenditure of the State). It has become more 
and more common to pass laws that directly burden the budget without its 
being possible, or even always being attempted to estimate the amount of 
the expenditure they called for. Thus unexpectedly large additional expend- 
iture occurs automatically, which is beyond the competency of the Go- 
vernment and the Diet. As an example the Ministry of Education may be 
quoted, its expenditure having increased during 1923—-29 by 258 millions 
or 88%. The influence of the Diet on the composition of the ordinary 
budget has therefore also gradually been limited very much. A determined 
effort to transfer considerable sums by means of the extraordinary budget 
to special funds not included in the budget, has acted in the same direction. 
At the end of 1929 there were 15 such funds with a total balance of 1,154 
| million marks compared with 313 millions in 1923. 
One of the most expensive reforms of the period of independence is the 
law of prohibition passed in 1919. The costs occasioned to the State by this 
| law are, however, practically impossible to be estimated, even approximately, 


One of the costliest “ a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
reforms of thetime gg for the greater part they are of an indirect nature: incredibly heavier expend- 


of independence is 

the law of prohi- iture on the law courts, prisons, police, hospitals and customs. In 1913 the tax 
on spirits provided the State with revenue which, calculated at the present value 

of the mark, is equivalent to about 150 millions. In 1929 the net revenue of the 

State from the manufacture and sale of spirits amounted to about 23 millions. 

The State expenditure has grown at a very rapid pace and amounted in 


1929 to 4,508.1 million marks in all. In 1923 the corresponding figure 


a 


was 3,497.4 millions. The advance during six years consequently amounts 
to 1,010.7 millions or about 29%, the average increase being 168.3 millions 
annually. 


It is not surprising that under such circumstances the temptation to expand 
proved too strong also in the sphere of industry. The recognised final object 
of the Marxian teaching is to place the means of production in the hands 
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et of society, of the State. It must be added at once, however, that in Finland 
Ye) efforts in this direction have not yet emerged too strongly as a special Social- 
id Democratic party interest. This has not been necessary, seeing that certain 
_ departments have spontaneously shown themselves sufficiently full of initiative 
t- and have with stubborn perseverance carried on the work, of course, solely 
S- with the perfectly loyal intention of improving their own position. 
ns As a fairly long time has elapsed since the first industrial undertakings 
re of the State were started, it should be appropriate to examine and judge the 
its results attained more publicly than hitherto. 
of | The task is no easy one, for criticism should be based on comparisons, 
d- _ and an objective comparison can only be obtained with similar concerns or 
o- _ such as work in the same sphere. The position is, however, that the account- An examination of 
> ‘ ‘ . the results obtain- 
be ancy of private undertakings is based and must, in the last resort, be based ea bythe industrial 
° ° — undertakings of 
ns _ on international exchange and thereby ona regard for consequent conditions. tne state is not 
ty _ Itisa different matter with regard to the industrial undertakings of the State. — 
ed - In them a so-called cameral or gross accountancy is employed, which is well 
ret suited to ordinary official institutions and for such accountancy in which 
yn. considerations of profit do not constitute a decisive factor, but in the first 
54 instance their suitability to their purpose. No one enquires, for instance, 
how much a State educational establishment, a hospital or a prison has cost 
rhe in the course of years in establishment costs. The institution is carried on 
his irrespective of whether these were larger or smaller. The cost has been paid 
ly, once for all, is written off the books, belongs to the past. A factory, the 
nd- products of which are intended for commerce, is unconditionally regard- 
tax ed from the point of view of competition and at the same time of 
lue profit. But in a State factory the business is not decided solely by the result 
the of competition in the market, but the final decision is a matter between the rhe so-called ca- 
. ° meral accountancy 
ns. State and the taxpayer. In the case of a Government department in which employes in thein- 
2 ‘ ‘ . > . dustrial undertak- ' 
lin the establishment of a State factory is proposed, such an attitude of mind is ings of the state, 
: ° = eee . ° ° takes no account 7 
ure quite foreign, and it is all the more difficult to get into such a way of thinking, of competition ana | 
| . - ‘ profit. 
nts as the cameral system of accountancy, which has been in use for a long time, ae 
ons affords almost unlimited advantages in regard to the management of the 


established factory. It is possible to secure the most up-to-date, best and 
complete equipment without having to enquire very much into the cost. 
It is not necessary to be afraid of difficulties in financing the enterprise, nor of 
heavy taxation, nor of payment of dividends or other expenditure on interest. 


and The greatest difficulties that beset private enterprise and sometimes lead 
ject it to destruction, are totally eliminated from the industrial undertakings of 
aie the State. From this it follows that the results of State and private industry 
5 t 
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I G3\-« cannot be compared with each other. The former can even show a large 
»net profit» in its balance sheet which is, however, really nothing else than the 
difference between income and expenditure. If, in spite of everything, the 
balance sheet, nevertheless, shows a loss (more correctly, a shortage) which 
naturally does not happen often, the managers of the concern need not worry 

The results shown . 

by an industrial Much on that account. It is a matter of taste then, whether sums are to be 


undertaking of the i. . . . 
; State cannot there- Written off, and in that case on what scale, on the machinery, stores or build- 


fore be compared . : ° ° " . 
directly with those ings accounts, or whether the proportion of the imaginary »profit» is to 
of private enter- ° ° 

prise. be calculated to share capital, free of interest. 

It is obvious that the taxpayer, in so far as he criticises the matter, cannot 
be as pleased with this arrangement as the originators of the concern. 

How stubbornly formalities once approved of are stuck to in this sphere, 
is shown by a significant example, seeing that in the Government accounts 
for 1929 the woodworking establishments subject to the Department of 
Forestry are not classed as »industrial undertakings of the State», to which 
one would expect sawmills and pulpmills to belong, but appear under separate 
headings both as regards income and expenditure among the other numerous 
accounts of the Department. 

Nevertheless, it should be appropriate to direct attention in this survey 
principally to the activity of the State as an independent producer of wood- 
goods, not only because such activity is of itself manifold, calls for large 

amounts of capital and is instructive in important points, but also because 
it reacts indirectly, in addition, on the most important exporting industry 
of the country to a marked degree. 
| The first step of importance in regard to the participation of the State in 
Finnish industry was the decision of the Diet, passed in the autumn of 1918 
or shortly after the red revolt, agreeing to the Government’s proposal that 
The firstimportant the State should purchase the majority of shares in OY W. Gutzeit and OY 
step towards State ° . ‘ . 
industry wastaken Lornator. The chief object of these purchases was the desire to acquire the 
in the autumn of . : — . 
1918, when it was fight of disposal of the companies’ extensive forest areas, about 530,000 ha 
decided to buy the . 


majority of shares in all, for the State and to get the management of the companies into Finnish 
in Gutzeit and Tor- 


nator. hands ° 








NYA’ 


i OY W. GUTZEIT, now ENSO-GUTZEIT OY 


The purchase consisted of 4,400 of the total of 7,200 shares. For their 
| acquisition a bond loan of 68.2 million Norwegian crowns was taken up, 
i which, at the rate of exchange of Fmk. 2: 40 then current, was equivalent to 
{| 163.7 million marks. 

Contrary to the anticipations of all experts, the Finnish mark fell enor- 
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mously during the next few years, which occasioned very considerable losses 
on exchange in the payment of interest and redemption of the loan referred 
to, the total for 1919—1927 amounting to 446.7 million marks. The actual 
cost of the purchase thus rose through inflation from 163.7 to 610.4 million 
marks. To improve the position of the company a further 112 millions approx- 
imately of State funds were invested in 1923 in new shares. At the end of 
1927, when the last instalment of the redemption was paid, the expenditure 
of the State amounted to the following figures through purchasing the major- 
ity of shares in Enso-Gutzeit: 


Redemption of bond loan 163.7 million marks Tee State expen- 
aiture on 1@ ma- 
Interest ed . ’ jority of shares in 
Loss on exchange 446.7 » » aan Aintaeit 
Issue of new shares 112.0 » » amounted at the 
Total 774-0 million marks end of 1927 to 774 


The capital of the company which amounted to 54 millions in 1919, was 
raised in 1923 to 162 millions and in 1926 by a tranfer from the reserve fund 
to 270 millions, the share of the State being 234,487,000 marks (468,974 
shares at 500 marks) or about 87%. — The company’s own funds including 
profits not disposed of, amounted at the end of 1929 to 400,636,000 marks, 
which is about 52° of the balance sheet total of 762,383,600 marks. 

The company has paid the following dividends: 


For 1919 20°/, on the existing capital of 10.1 ‘ millions 
» 1925 s% » » » » » 8.8 » 
» 1926 8% » » > » » 12.06 » 
» 1927—29 6°/, » » » » » 16.2 » 


or altogether about 80.5 millions, of which the share of the State was about 
7o millions. If the dividends of 41.8 millions paid up to 1927 are deducted 
from the above 774.1 millions, the balance of 732.2 millions represents the 
sum invested by the State up to the end of 1927 omitting compound interest. 
The dividend for the two succeeding years is equivalent to about 2.2% annual 
interest on this capital. Excluding the loss on exchange, the dividend would 
amount to 4.9%. 

It should be stated, however, that all the time, and especially in the first 
few years, the company was heavily taxed. For instance, the company’s taxes 
in 1921 amounted to about 42 million marks in all. To the State alone, omitting 
overcharged and subsequently reimbursed rates, 83.1 millions were paid 
in 1919—27 or about twice as much as the State had received in dividends 
from the company during the same period. In 1928 and 1929 the State taxes 
amounted to 5.9 and 5.2 millions respectively, representing an average of 
more than 1/, of the dividend paid during the same time. 


million marks, 
60%o of which was 
loss on exchange. 


The dividend for 
the last few years 
represents 2.2 %%/o of 
the capital invest- 
ed in the concern 
by the State. 











The poor return is 
due to the fall in 
the value of our 
currency, and not 
to the technical or 
commercial man- 
agement of the bu- 
siness. 


The annual pro- 
duction in 1929 was 
about 110,000 stds 
of woodgoods and 
about 120,000 tons 
of paper trade pro- 
ducts. 
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In examining the positibn of Enso-Gutzeit to the State it must also be 
remembered that the greater part or over 60% of the State expenditure caused 
by the purchase of the shares is loss on exchange, that arose entirely independ- 
ently of the technical and commercial management of the company. The enor- 
mous fall of the Finnish mark was a national misfortune that no one was able 
to foresee at the time of the purchase and that fatally affected the whole trade 
of the country. At the time the purchase was made the Gutzeit company and 
its subsidiary companies also had foreign loans of their own, the interest on 
which, too, caused very appreciable losses on exchange. Altogether these 
differences on exchange amounted according to the company’s balance sheets 
for 1919—27 to about 83 million marks of which over 52 millions were for 
1921—z22. The control of foreign currency in force at that time was very 
burdensome for the company not only on account of the payment of interest 
abroad, but also on account of settlements for exports, while at the same time 
the Bank of Finland, and consequently indirectly the Finnish State, gained 
considerable advantages thereby, although it is impossible to estimate their 
extent exactly. 

During the five years 1925-29 the company consumed a yearly average 
from its own forests of: 


34.6 million cub. feet of logs 
188.4 » » metres of pulpwood and spruce 
226.0 » » » » fir props, wood and other woodgoods. 


In the 7 sawmills 29 frames were at work in 1929, performing 15,920 
shifts of frames, producing a total of 109,034 stds of woodgoods. In the 
company’s other mills at Kotka, Enso and Pankakoski the following quantities 
were manufactured in 1929: 

24 500 tons of sulphate 

54751 » » sulphite 

38189 » » cardboard, pasteboard, mechanical pulp and pgper 
3182 » » by-products (soft soap etc.). 

The total output in 1929 thus amounted to 225,656 ton-standards. The 
new sulphate mill at Enso did not contribute to this result to any degree ‘worth 
mentioning. Building commenced there in the late autumn of 2 and was 
completed in an unusually short time, so that manufacture was alf®fdy started 


at the end of 1929 and attained its normal extent, 40,000 tons annually, in 
the spring of 1930. This mill is undoubtedly at present the most up-to- 
date and financially most favourable of all the sulphate mills in the country, 
or, in view of the existing circumstances, one might say, the least un- 
favourable. 
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Extensions of the sulphite mill at Enso were also begun at the end of 
1929; the capacity of the sulphite mill will be increased by improved methods 
from 55,000 tons to about 80,000 tons a year. On the other hand the present 
state of the timber market has necessitated measures for reducing the work 
of the sawmills appreciably. 
From the foregoing it should be evident that the business of the company 
has been interfered with very much by the post-war crisis. Without the /ter the capacity 


was increased by 


continued support of the State the existence of the company would a. 
undoubtedly have been seriously jeopardised. The fact that the trouble the sawmills was 
was surmounted, was assisted greatly by the circumstance that the newly- 
elected President of Finland, P. E. Svinhufvud, in his capacity of Chairman 
of the Company’s Board of Administration, supported its business with his 


great authority. 
AB TORNATOR OY 


Simultaneously with Enso-Gutzeit OY the State secured the majority 
of shares in Tornator OY. The purchase comprised 7,894 shares or 52.6% 
of all the shares in the company at that time and the price agreed upon was 
8,000 marks a share (nominal value 1,000 marks). Of the purchase price 10 
millions were paid in cash and the rest in bonds. For this purpose an internal 
loan of 53,152,000 marks was floated. The capital was raised in 1927 by a For purchasing the 


majority of shares 


illi i ili in Tornator the 
transfer from the reserve fund by 15 million marks and in 1928 by 45 millions "7 on 


and thus amounts at present to 75 millions. Of the shares the State owns million marks be- 
39,470 of a nominal value of 1,000 marks each. At the end of 1929 there were ' interest for 
bonds outstanding to a value of 49,843,000 marks. Interest was paid in 1919 
—29 for altogether about 31,418,000 marks. 
The company has paid in dividends 
for 1919 109/, 
» I920—25 209/, 
» 1926—z27 18°/, 
» 1928—29 8°/, 
Altogether 22,255,000 marks have fallen to the share of the State in divid- 
ends, so that the interest paid by the State for the period 1925—-29 exceeds 
the income in dividend by about 9,163,000 marks in all. In 1928 the dividend 
exceeded the expenditure on interest for the first time. The difference was 
about 370,000 marks, in 1929 it amounted to about 392,000 marks which 
is equivalent to about 0.8% on the amount of the loan unredeemed at that time. 
In 1919—29 the company paid State taxes to a net amount of 28.5% 


million marks, or 6.3 millions more than the total dividends received during 
that time. 
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The output of the company in 1929 was as follows: 


The annual pro- 18 750 stds of sawn timber 
duction in 1929 ° 

oan spon Seale 10 878 tons of —— pulp 
stds of woodgoods 19 9§2 » » sulphate 

and 40,000 tons of 10 673 » » paper, or 

— — = a total of 60253 ton-standards. 


Besides, 914,638 gross of cotton spools and other turned articles were 
manufactured.| 
The total of the company’s balance sheet per December 31st, 1929, was 
158.8 millions and its own funds, including the profit for the year, amounted 
to 121.4 millions, so that the financial position of the company is very strong. 
Like Enso-Gutzeit OY, Tornator OY has been managed according to 
sound business principles, while at the same time successful efforts have been 
Tornator has also made to keep their business up to the demands of technical progress. Since 


been managed ac- f " . ae 7 : 
cording to sound the period of inflation the position of both companies has improved very 


business  princip- 
les. much. 

It is another matter that the purchase price and subsequent investments 
in Enso-Gutzeit and other expenses were obviously too great in proportion 
to the profits of the company. The annual reports and balance sheets of the 
companies give a clear and easily intelligible idea as to the extent, to which 
varying conditions of trade exerted an influence on the results in this respect. 
The clearness of their accountancy, necessary from a business point of view, 
is, perhaps, what at present distinguishes these companies, placed under the 
supervision of the State, from the industrial undertakings included in the 
budget under different departments, that are managed more or less in an 
official manner. 


THE STATE’S OWN WOODWORKING CONCERNS 


Before the war the State owned three small sawmills, their original aim 
Already before the being to prepare timber from the neighbouring State forests for the 
war the State own- 


cd three small saw- needs of the railways. They might, therefore, best be compared to sawmills 
mills that might 


le described as for domestic purposes. Their work was, however, extended by degrees and 
sawmills for do- : 

mestic purposes. About half of their output, about 6,000 stds, was subsequently sold abroad. 

Later, two of these sawmills were sold to private individuals, as they were 

not required by the State. The third, Kevatniemi, was subsequently enlarged 

to four frames; its annual capacity is 9,o0oo—10,000 stds. The sawmill formerly 

obtained raw materials at exceptionally low prices. Thus, in 1926 the price 

per log at the mill, including standing timber, was only a little over 2 marks 


per cub. foot, which was principally due to chance circumstances that it is 
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not necessaty to go into in this connection. The next year the price of the 
raw material according to the books was already 4:17 marks and in 1928 6:01 
marks per cub. ft. In the latter year the shipments of timber gave a loss of 
108 marks per std. For some other reasons the continuance of this sawmill 
seems to be rather uncertain. 


re The founding of a really large exporting sawmill was undertaken during 
the Diet of 1919, i.e. shortly after the majority of the shares in Enso-Gutzeit 

aS OY and Tornator OY had been bought by the State. In presenting the extra- 

ed otdinary budget the Government asked, as if by the way, for 6 million marks 

.g. for building a sawmill on the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. The sawmill was 

to at first planned for 10 frames, but in such a way that as a start 5 frames should 

en be installed. The cost of building was estimated at 15 million marks. The 

ce question aroused no interest whatever in the Diet. It was not even discussed. 

sry However, only 3 million marks were included in the budget on this occasion 4 tage qumecting 
»for preliminary measures», and the answer of the Diet contented itself with the Gistoen Veles- 

nts awaiting the results of the preliminary investigations. Nevertheless, in the 

on autumn of 1920 the work of building was begun already on an island, Veitsi- 

the luoto, in the vicinity of Kemi. Changes were made in the scheme several 

ich times without applying for the approval of the Diet. It was announced that 

ct. the new sawmill was to have 4 frames, then 12 frames and finally it had 6 

W, frames. Later one frame was added, so that at present the mill has 7 frames. 

the During the period of building the Diet paid little attention to the matter and 

the repeatedly granted the allocations requested without discussion. Although 

an the question of a large sawmill owned by the State was so important, it was 


never submitted to the Diet in the form of a motion, nor was it discussed 
publicly in any other way or subjected to expert examination in regard to the 
plans outside the Department of Forestry. The short explanation in the bud- 
get estimates for 1921 that »the building costs of the sawmill are calculated 


im to be at least 8 million marks more», shows how poorly the matter had been 
the prepared. In 1924, when the sawmill started working, the building costs ’ 
ills had reached about 56,900,000 marks or about 9,480,000 marks a frame and 
ind by the end of the year 108.8 million marks had been invested in it, including 
ad. the timber. In regard to building costs, therefore, Veitsiluoto may be held 
ere up as a record. The inflation that occurred during the time of building, of 
xed course, contributed to this very much. In regard to machinery and buildings 
erly the sawmill is, naturally, first-class. Its capacity, working two shifts, amounts 
rice to about 25,000 stds. 
rks From the start it was, of course, clear that, in order to work successfully, 
t is the sawmill would have to be supplemented by a pulp mill. In spite of the 
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Diet having expressly drawn attention in its short reply about the establish- 
ment of the sawmill to the necessity of a pulp mill in connection with the 
sawmill, the Government did not immediately pay attention to this side of 
£ apices the matter. It was only at the end of 1927 that a proposal was laid before the 
for the State. Diet for building a sulphite mill on Veitsiluoto, for which purpose 20 million 
, marks were granted at first for 1928. Work could therefore be started in 
good time during the latter year. According to the accounts for 1929 85.9 
million marks had been invested in the mill up to that time, of which about 
11.3 millions were fcr raw materials and equipment. The mill started working 
in the spring of 1930, but by the end of the year it had not yet attained the 
proposed output of 40,000 tons yearly. Its construction has consequently 
taken a much longer time than that of Enso-Gutzeit’s equally large sulphate 

mill built at the same time. 

At the time the woodworking concern on Veitsiluoto was built the condi- 
tions in political circles were very favourable to the enterprise. Owing to 
the good market conditions after the war woodworking companies yielded 
hitherto undreamt of profits and the opinion was general that you had only 
to hold out your hand to get a share of the profits. Already much earlier 
public opinion had consistently been worked up to a feeling of animosity 

ME against the large timber companies, and not unsuccessfully. In wide circles 
of the people they were considered almost injurious to the public, notwith- 
In political circles standing almost 90% of Finnish exports depended on their business. Fears 


j feeling was favour- 
able ees te Were even entertained of the companies forming a trust with the object of 


the “woodworking artifically reducing the price of raw materials in the State forests and to some 
extent elsewhere, and it was supposed that the mere existence of a large State 
sawmill would be sufficient to prevent the attempts at forming a trust. — 
ae The main reason for building a State sawmill was stated officially, however, 
| to be that, as the State forests of North Finland were to a great extent overage, 
they demanded increased felling. Experience was stated to have shown, 
however, that private companies were not able to secure larger sales of timber. 
It was a fact, besides, that the Treasury urgently required greater revenue. 
As, further, hopes were encouraged not only of a larger yield from the State 
qi forests, but also of the stabilising of the prices of units, possibly even of their 
i raising in North Finland, support for the undertaking was ensured. 
Unfortunately, as often happens in the case of new concerns, the result 
did not equal expectations, even approximately. For instance, the assertion 
concerning the insufficient power of private firms to absorb supplies soon 
proved unfounded. When peace was declared, the sawmills were fully stocked 
and a number of concerns, just in North Finland, had received large conces- 
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sions for several years ahead, so that they had no need to purchase at higher 
prices. When the Department of Forestry then suddenly increased its offers 
on account of the financial straits of the State, compared with 1917, by 37% 
in 1918 and 64% in 1919, it was natural that in the uncertain conditions large 
new lots could not be placed at once. This crisis was, however, soon over 
which is proved by the fact that timber exports grew —, so that in 1927 
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_ they amounted to about 1,300,000 stds or over 40% more than before the 


war. The Veitsiluoto output of 25,000 stds could not, of course, influence 
ptices to any extent worth mentioning, when exports were so heavy. The 
trees for sawing branded for sale in the State forests, but not sold, still amount- 
ed in North Finland to about 524,000 trunks in 1925, but already in 1927 
they only numbered 96,300, of which about 58,000 trunks in Petsamo and 
the rest in one of the other most remote districts. These remote brandings 
Veitsiluoto has also not attempted to utilise. 

The local timber industry has long since adapted itself to the increased 
supplies from the State forests. It has, at any rate up to the beginning of 
the present crisis, bought all that was offered and paid top prices for it. The 
competition for timber from the State forests has, in any case up to last year, 


- been very lively and on the whole satisfactory from the point of view of the 


Department of Forestry. 

Regarding Veitsiluoto in particular, altogether about 2.2 million trunks 
were delivered to this sawmill in 1924—28, of which only 17% were such 
as did not find buyers in the same year, 40.5% such as were not even offered 
to others and 42.4% such as were delivered to Veitsiluoto at the same prices 
as were bid elsewhere. In regard to the former 17% it should be noted that 
the fellings included in them were partly increased later by branding large 
lots of new trunks in neighbouring districts in excess of the original parcels 
offered. The increased branding, of course, raised the value per trunk above 


' what it had been at the auctions. 


Altogether the comparatively small number of trunks that were not bid 


_ for and that are spread over the sales for several years, proves that the fears 
_ of trouble in selling had been greatly exaggerated. At all events it was not 
_ worth while for this reason to invest over 100 million marks of public money 


in a business.concern exposed to great risk. 
The establishment of a State sawmill for export might nevertheless, per- 


_ haps, be defended, provided its earning capacity in normal years were sub- 
| Stantially secure or at least probable. The reis, however, no room in this case 


for an unbiassed estimate. A business concern that is constantly free from 


_ payment of interest and dividends and of taxes to the State, in spite of its 
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The result of the 
State’s woodwork- 
ing business did 
not fulfil expecta- 
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demanding very considerable amounts of capital, must be placed in a category 
by itself and beyond argument, when its profits are considered in the real 
meaning of the word. 

If »depreciation» and »net profit» are created arbitrarily from the surplus 
appearing in the balance sheet, it is surely a sign of a confusion of ideas and 
obvious proof of the unsuitability of the gross system of accountancy in busi- 
ness. The balance sheet of Kevatniemi for 1926 shows in a striking manner, 


Astriking example 


of the gross system how far this can lead. Thanks in a great measure to chimerical »net profits» 
of accountancy 


peing unsuited to it had been possible to undertake depreciation, so that the whole of the machin- 
ery of this sawmill with three speed frames in its inventory is valued at 460,500 
marks, but the premises (dozens of buildings, timber yard etc.) at 1,327,600 
marks. The »net» profit nevertheless amounted to 5.2 million marks and 
represented 64% of the working capital entered in the books. In the case 
of Siuro sawmill, the machinery, 2 frames, was booked in 1923 at 88 marks. 
It must be obvious that such bookkeeping is not calculated to illustrate the 
position and earning capacity of the concern. 

The fact that the State sawmills can satisfy over 40% of their requirements 
of raw materials from the conserved State forests, is a further considerable 
advantage besides the freedom from interest and taxation. As, in addition, 
the whole fixing of prices and supervision of fellings is in the hands of the 
Department of Forestry without outside control, the natural opposition that 
exists in normal cases between buyer and seller, is in reality removed. The 

With regard to D€Partment of Forestry acts in either capacity unhampered. 
40% of the sup- = The State controllers have on their part attempted to estimate the profits 


plies of raw materi- 


als the State saw- of the State sawmill and have in doing so based themselves on the balance 
, mill is free from 


competition and sheets of the concern, though presuming an expenditure in interest at 8%, 
the natural contro- / 


versy usual bet- but not in compound interest. The result arrived at showed that in 1925 
i ween buyer and sel- . - 

ler is removed. and 1926 the concern would not have been able to pay for any standing timber 
| as raw material, besides which 1925 would have provided a loss of 800,000 


marks. 


From the point of view of national economy it would undoubtedly have 
been better under such circumstances not to embark on such unnecessary 

ft and costly experiments, but to be content for North Finland, too, solely 
i] 

| 


= 


with the considerable revenue provided in any case by the sale of raw materi- 

als and the very severe taxation of timber businesses. Thereby the chronic 

ik state of strained relations and the suspicion engendered by the unusually priv- 

ileged position of their competitor between other sawmills and the largest 
landowner, the State, would also have been avoided. 

In granting the first few millions »for building a woodworking concern 
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on the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia» the Diet stated that it considered it a 
condition of the success of the concern that it should not be managed in an 
official manner, but according to principles adopted in private business. The 
Diet therefore considered it necessary, that the management of the concern 
should be entrusted to an experienced business man who should enjoy wide 
powers and whose activities should be subject to the control of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry only in so far as that was found unavoidable. 

It is desirable that these instructions of the Diet should at last be carried 
out. A comparison with the comparatively much more successful business 
of Enso-Gutzeit and Tornator OY, described above, surely points the way 
clearly that can lead to the right goal. If Veitsiluoto is converted into a limited 
liability company, the shares in which are owned by the State, and the manage- 
ment of which consists only of persons who are independent of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, a firm foundation will have been laid for the concern, or as 
firm as can be attained under present conditions and for the future. 
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THE FINNISH CELLULOSE UNION 


THE JOINT EXPORT ORGANISATION OF THE FINNISH CELLULOSE MILLS 
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F: \ewearend long time elapsed before the possibility of developing an 
up-to-date cellulose industry in Finland was made proper use of, though 
the country’s rich supply of timber and convenient conditions of transport 
should, it would seem, have encouraged the growth of such an industry at 
an early stage. Progress was, however, delayed by lack of capital and an 
isolated geographical position. It proved a contributory cause to the delay 
that in Finland the cellulose industry was looked upon from the first as a 
subsidiary industry to the older manufacture of paper, which was in turn 
organised for producing qualities of paper for the Russian market that were 
A long time free from cellulose. The idea only gained ground slowly of an independent 


elapsed before Fin- 


land’s possibilities cellulose industry for the manufacture of a semi-product suitable for export 
for an up-to-date 


cellulose industry to foreign markets. The first sulphate cellulose mill was established in 1879— 
80 to supplement the mechanical pulp mill and paper mill built in 1872 at 
Valkiakoski. The Valkiakoski mill had only four successors during a whole 
decade, all of them, excepting one, being supplementary to older paper mills: 
the sulphite mills in Nokia (1884), Nurmi (1884, closed in 1929), Kuusankoski 
(1885) and Kymmene (1886). The pace was equally slack later. During the 
whole of the 1890’s only four mills were added: Aug. Ekl6f Ab.’s mill at 
Tolkis (1892) and Jamsankoski (1894), Kaukas (1896) and Voikka (1897). 
Only Nurmi, Tolkis and Kaukas were independent cellulose mills. — The 
quantities produced were insignificant. In 1890 the whole cellulose produc- 
tion of the country did not exceed 5,000 tons. By 1897 10,000 tons had been 
reached, but by the end of the century the nine mills did not produce more 
than 18,000 tons or less than a medium-sized mill produces by itself at the 
present day. 

It was only the improved market conditions after 1900, culminating in 

1906—0o7, that gave a serious impulse to the cellulose industry. In 1902 the 

second sulphate mill in Finland, Halla near Kotka, was established, in 1906 

Improved market the third, the Kotka Sulphate Pulp Mill, these being followed at a rapid rate 


conditions after 


1900 accelerated by the sulphate mills in Lohja, Kotka (Gutzeit’s) and Joutseno (now belong- 
the development. . ° . ° ° 
ing to the Kaukas company). During the same time sulphite mills were 
added in Valkiakoski in 1907, Kajaani in 1909 and at Tainionkoski in 1910. 
The output also began to rise quickly. By 1906 the production attained at 
the end of last century had already been increased threefold, by 1910 it was 


more than five times as large and already exceeded 100,000 tons. 
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The severe crisis and bad market conditions after 1907 did not encourage 
the building of new mills, so that during the years preceding the war only 
two new mills were erected, G. A. Serlachius’ mill at Manttaé and A.B. J. W. 
Enqvist O.Y.’s mill in Lielahti. But immediately after the war a number of 
large mills were started: A.B. Kemi O.Y.’s sulphite mill in Karihaara, A. 
Ahlstrém O.Y.’s in Warkaus, W. Gutzeit & Co.’s in Enso — the largest 
in the North — and Rauma Wood Ltd.’s in Raumo. The productive capacity, 
which had been about 145,000 tons in the year before the war, was increased 
to about 250,000 tons. But simultaneously a new difficulty arose, that had 
not been experienced before: the mills were there, but it was hard to find 
buyers for the manufactured goods. 

A very large part of the cellulose produced in Finland had formerly been 
sold to Russia. This was due in the first instance to geographical causes. 
The Russians had also not raised the same obstacles to the importation of 
cellulose from Finland as to the introduction of, for instance, paper and card- 
board which, as finished products, were considered competitors to Russian 


By the Great War 
the cellulose in- 


products. As the Russian mills made comparatively moderate demands re- dustry lost its goo 


garding the quality of their raw materials, Russia had afforded a convenient 
and easily workable market for the Finnish cellulose industry during its 
apprenticeship. — The Great War caused no interruption in the connection 
with Russia, quite the reverse. The Russians having for military reasons 
destroyed the large Waldhof cellulose mill near Pernau in Esthonia in Novem- 
ber, 1915, besides some other Baltic mills, the demand for cellulose from 
Finland had risen appreciably. Our cellulose mills, cut off from foreign 
markets by the war, had thus obtained welcome compensation for their lost 
possibilities of export in the West. 

However, the position was all the more critical after the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia in the autumn of 1917 and the collapse of the Russian 
market soon after. The war continued, the Baltic was blockaded and all 
Finland’s former markets in Western Europe had been captured in the mean- 
time by competitors. Russia was out of the picture for an indefinite period. 
It was clear that, if the Finnish cellulose industry was to continue to exist at 





The circle indicates the whole output 
of cellulose in Finland in 1930, the 
larger sector the share of the Fin- 


The Finnish Pulp Mill Union re- 
presented about 97 °%o of the total 
output of cellulose in Finland in 


nish Pulp Mill Union in it 1930 
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all, extraordinary measures would have to be resorted to in order to make it 
vigorous and able to compete, as soon as the technical possibility of renewing 
exports was afforded. 
It was then that the bold idea was formed that all the cellulose mills in the 
The necessity of Country should be combined in a single large selling union that should con- 


gaining new mar- 


kets in keen com- centrate in one place all the cellulose they had to offer and thereby prevent 


petition with other 


exporting count- future ruinous competition between the different concerns. A large organis- 
ries gave birth to 


tsp Ry lyetn ation would also be able to work the market with far more power than indi- 
ning a 1¢ pro- 


oe vidual firms and bear the risks connected with sales to distant and comparati- 
vely unknown countries of export. 

Some forms of co-operation had been tested earlier in the Finnish paper 
trade, so that those engaged in it were not unacquainted with the idea of organ- 
isation and its responsibilities. In the paper, mechanical pulp and cardboard 
industries selling organisations had worked with satisfactory results in the 
Russian market. The sulphate mills had founded an association in 1909 for 

some co-operation fixing prices and in January, 1917, an agreement had been concluded among 


had already occur- 


ae of the sulphite mills with regard to selling prices in Russia. It was 
dustries. — now, however, a question of establishing an organisation of quite a different 
stability and extent. The initiative had been taken in February, 1917, when 

the director of the Mantta mill, Mr Gésta Serlachius, wrote a letter to the 
managing director of Kaukas Fabriks A.B., Mr Jacob von Julin, suggesting 
co-operation between the sulphite and sulphate mills for joint work in the 

Russian market. Under the pressure of subsequent events the idea ripened 

quickly. On December 6th, 1917, the day on which Finland’s independence 

was declared, representatives of the leading cellulose companies met in Hel- 

singfors and resolved in principle to form the Finnish Cellulose Union. The 
accomplishment of this decision took longer, however, than anyone could 

have imagined. The whole military struggle for liberation from Russia inter- 

vened. However, on July 2nd, 1918, all was ready for the final step- and not 

only in the cellulose industry. The other large exporting industries, the paper, 
mechanical pulp and cardboard industries, were in the same position, and 

as to a great extent the same concerns were engaged in them all, it was now 
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decided to found not one, but three uniform selling organisations for the 
various branches. At the meetings held on July 2nd, therefore, the Finnish 
Paper Mills’ Association and the Finnish Cellulose Union were established 
simultaneously, in addition to which the Finnish Woodpulp and Board Union, 
formerly established in Viborg, was reorganised and removed to Helsingfors. 

The association, the Finnish Cellulose Union, that was to take over the 
sales of practically the whole of Finland’s cellulose production, was given a 
very stable organisation. All the securing of orders for the different member- 
firms was concentrated in the union. The individual acceptance of orders 
was allowed, with the sanction of the union, only in certain carefully specified 
cases. The distribution of orders was also entrusted to the union, but was 
to be carried out in such a manner that each member was to receive orders 
in the proportion in which his notified production of cellulose stood to the 
total production of all the members. As far as possible the distribution of 


’ orders was to take into consideration the fact that each individual member 


should receive such orders as were suited to his mechanical equipment and 
afforded him favourable manufacture. Standard samples of the qualities of 
cellulose delivered by the union were to form a basis for sales. The members 
were to adapt their output to such samples with a view to attaining the best 
quality and strength and the greatest purity in the finished product, while 
retaining its uniformity and evenness. The dry weight was to be controlled 
catefully and maintained within the limits of international agreements. The 
goods were to be offered by the union on such standard samples at uniform 
prices for all members. Special stipulations in orders regarding certain 
brands of standard qualities were only permitted in case a special price could 
be obtained, the difference in price being reserved for the manufacturer, 
and in a few other exceptional cases. If any brand in a group differed to 
such an extent from the rest that the average price either for that brand or 
for the whole group was adversely affected thereby, such a brand could be 
placed in a separate valuation category. In delivering each member-firm 
was to pay the freight on its goods to the frontier station or port of shipment 
and the cost of loading there, while all further forwarding expenses were to 
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be for joint account. The union was to invoice all goods in its own name, 
though stating the name of the delivering mill. 

The offices of the Finnish Cellulose Union were transferred to Helsingfors. 
Its board was composed of not less than six members elected from among 
the members’ representatives. Mr Jacob von Julin was elected chairman and 
has retained the post to the present day. Mr Walter Grasbeck was appointed 
and still is the managing director. 

The first years of the new union proved difficult ones, as expected. The 
summer of 1918 had practically passed without any business being done. 
The sole country with which Finland had trade relations at the time, was 
Germany — the German Expeditionary Force was still in the country, — 
but all negotiations about exports failed owing to differences of opinion as 
to prices and terms of delivery. It was only in August that an agreement was 
reached, leading to the sale of about 21,000 tons of cellulose, of which only 
8,000 tons were delivered before the German collapse occurred. Owing 
to the subsequent blockade business with Germany could only be resumed 
in July, 1919. In the meantime, after much trouble, trade relations had at 
last been re-established with Western Europe and America. A trade commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of Finland, with Mr von Julin at its head 
and Mr Serlachius as one of its members, had made a very valuable contri- 
bution in this respect. Already during 1919 Finnish cellulose succeeded in 
finding a market in Great Britain, Denmark, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain and Italy. The connections made in the spring of 1919 with the United 
States proved of great importance for the future. In May of that year the 
first cargo of Finnish cellulose arrived in New York and was sold to the 
paper mills in small trial lots. This was the inception of a business connection 
which now, through the intermediary of the Lagerloef Trading Company, 
is, with the English business, the largest of the Finnish Cellulose Union. 
The agency in Great Britain was undertaken by Messrs Price & Pierce Ltd. 
in London, who succeeded gradually in developing sales in that country 
to an extraordinary extent. In general the Finnish Cellulose Union 


New — connections 
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Western Europe 
and America. 





Exports of the Pulp Mill Union 1918—1930 


i Uprights denote annual exports, the dotted uprights sulphite, the black ones sulphate pulp 
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has maintained the principle of employing only one agent in each 
country. 

At the beginning of 1921 the severe crisis occurred that destroyed the good 
market conditions of the post-war period for cellulose, as for many other 
kinds of goods. The original agreement in the Finnish Cellulose Union was 
concluded up to the end of 1921 and it was now expected in many quarters 
that the fall in prices would lead to the dissolution of the union. The experi- 
ence already gained by the members of the union of the advantages of co- 
operation was, however, so satisfactory that its ideals stood the test. With 
a few small alterations dictated by experience the members’ agreement was 
renewed, and as a matter of fact the combined industry now moved towards 
brighter times. 1922 turned outa very satisfactory year and the short, though 
severe, crisis in the autumn of 1923 was not able to prevent the development 
of the industry for long. During several years this was marked by rapidly [i work ot the 
rising output, comparatively good prices and favourable selling conditions. '"%' ™'""'’. 
Many new mills were started, O.Y. Laskela A.B.’s sulphite mill in Leppakoski, 
Hackman & Co.’s in St. Johannes, Haarlan Selluloosayhtid’s in Lievestuore 
and A.B. Kemi O.Y.’s sulphate mill in Karihaara, all in 1927, further the 
Government sulphite mill in Veitsiluoto and Enso-Gutzeit’s sulphate mill 
in Enso in 1930, besides the not yet completed sulphite mills at Kakisalmi 
(Waldhof) and Toppila. — At almost all the old mills production was increas- 
ed rapidly at the same time by new boiling and machinery installations. 
The total figures for the union’s cellulose exports indicate a great increase 
as a result. In 1917, during the hardest time of war stoppage, exports had 
dropped to only 25,000 tons. In 1919, the first year of renewed trade relations, 
they rose to 66,000 tons. In 1923 they had already gone up to 189,000 tons, 
in 1925 to 272,000 tons, in 1927 to 333,000 tons, in 1929 to 456,000 tons and 
in 1930 to 450,000 tons. As about 130,000 tons were used at the same time 
for local paper manufacture and a large mill (Diesen Wood Co.) exports 
its production independently of the union, the total production of Finnish 
cellulose may now be estimated at about 700,000 tons. 








Output of members of the Union in 1930 


The white surface denotes sulphite, the black sulphate pulp 
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- Enso-Gutzeit 122,300 tons 6. Rauma _ 36,800 tons 11. Kajaani 25,500 tons 16. Jimsiinkoski 17,000 ton+ 
Kemi 65,400 7. Rosenlew 35,800 ,, 12. Serlachius 25,500 ., 17. Veitsiluoto 16,900 . 
- Kymmene-Halla 64,300 8. Hackman 32,300 .. 13. Walkiakoski 25,300 .. 18. Haarla 14.400 
AhIstrém 41,800... 9. Enqvist 30,200 .. 14. Kotka-Lohja 23,300. 19. Liskeli 11,700 
». Kaukas 38,800... 10. Ekléf 26,000... 15. Toernator 23,000 ,, 20. Nokia 10,100 
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The principle on which the Finnish Cellulose Union was founded, has 
proved its soundness during the past thirteen years in a convincing manner. 
The very first steps of the union proved a success. In a short time it was 
able to lead Finnish cellulose into foreign markets without the panic-like 
mutual competition between firms with consequent underbidding and losses 
that would probably have followed otherwise after their being debarred for long 
from the market. The combined selling with joint responsibility has enforced 
a high technical standard of production and prevented individual offers of 
inferior goods which would have prejudiced the good reputation of Finnish 
cellulose. At the same time joint sales in the name of the union have facilitated 
the entrance of the new mills into the market very much. In a direct way 
the union has striven for improvement in quality by appointing technical 
advisers, for standardising output by introducing uniform methods of control- 
ling work and by arranging an exchange of technical experience between the 
different mills. At the central laboratory for Finnish industry, established in 
1918, a special department for cellulose was instituted at the expense of the 
union, where the Finnish cellulose qualities are subjected to regular tests and the 
technical conditions in connection with claims that may occur are investigated. 

By combining the whole of the cellulose sales of the country, made as a 
tule on c.i.f. terms, in one place a centralising of shipping has been made 
possible. This has, incidentally, rendered it possible to inaugurate regular 
lines of traffic to all those countries with which the large selling organisations 


‘are connected, by which means both regularity in delivery and considerable 


savings have been effected. An advantage of no slight importance also lies 
in the fact that the union has been able to make its members regular fort- 
nightly payments for goods delivered, irrespective of the terms of payment 
agreed upon with customers. 

It can also be stated with gratification that the form of organisation repres- 
ented by the union has aroused attention beyond the frontiers of Finland and 
has led to imitation which has in turn opened up new fields for the work of 
the union. Both Sweden and Germany have entered the path of organised 
uniform selling and thanks to this it was possible, for instance, to conclude 
the agreement for simultaneous uniform restriction of output which was 
inevitable during the present severe world-wide crisis in order to steady the 
market. Co-operation between similar stable organisations in different count- 
ties has, finally, made action possible for reducing the cost of raw materials 
for the cellulose industry by joint purchases, which has already been partly 
carried out, and has afforded the northern sulphate industry an appreciable 
help. 
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A GLANCE AT THE PAST YEAR 


[= in Finland had to struggle through a difficult time in 1930. Already 
in the previous year the financial crisis had been severe and had caused 
depressed trade in many branches, but under the influence of the change that 
set in during the autumn of 1929 in conditions throughout the world, this pre ye ag 
depression was turned into a serious slump in trade during the past year. Seas tree. 
How far-reaching this proved in the whole of our trade, can be seen in the 
available statistics. It has been calculated that in the course of a year the value 
of production of industry supplying the home market fell 8% and of commod- 
ity trade in the country 13%; simultaneously the value of the harvest decreas- 
ed by about 15° and of exports by 16%, while the profits of the joint 
stock banks were reduced by 14%. A setback as comprehensive and far- = tea gg 
reaching as these figures indicate, naturally produces economic difficulties jP vine fn tose 
of various kinds, but it must be said that the crisis proceeded, on the whole, ““" '" "°°: 
quietly and that it was possible to avoid losses of a catastrophic character. 

THE MONEY MARKET. Last year was marked by a substantially 
easier money market than 1929. The cause 


must be sought partly in the fact that 


Deposits in the joint stock banks 











































































































the balance of trade for the year was sw 

favourable in contrast to the two pre- Reiscutmennenion 
ceding years and partly in the general “” ee eae 
cutting down of money business occa- ow tesa aaae 
sioned by the existing bad trade. The al 

change in the position was expressed 

by a very pronounced tendency towards «™ 

lower rates of interest both on deposits , ,,. 

and credits. The Bank of Finland lowered — 

its lowest rate of discount on April 28th ™ 

from 7% to 61/,%, and on August 26th to 1 

6%, while the joint stock banks reduced _. 

the rate on six months’ deposits on July 1928971928 19281800 Rates of interest 


have fallen, 


Ist to 6 1/,°4 and on November rst to 6° and the rate on current accounts 
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and deposits withdrawable on demand on May ist to 5%, on July rst 


to 44/,% and on September 1st to 49. Smaller financial institutions have 


followed the development. 


The bond loans of about 1,200 million marks taken up during the year left 


Inland bills of the joint stock banks 
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slightly during the 





year, their profits 
rather more. 
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traces on the business of the Joint Stock 
banks. Deposits, especially correspondents’ 
accounts, showed a great increase at times, 
while on the other hand it was possible to 
reduce credits, particularly bill credits, con- 
siderably. As a result the excess of credits 
over deposits was reduced, so that about 
the end of the first half-year it did not even 
represent half of the banks’ own funds. At 
the same time the foreign credit balances of 
the banks increased to a great extent for a 
short time.— As the proceeds of the foreign 
loans were subsequently consumed, and 


as the sudden spurt in imports towards the end of the year demanded 
considerable funds, a tightening of the market set in again without, however, 
leading during the year to a state that could be described as difficult. — The 
result of the banks’ business during the year is an increase in deposits of 217 
million marks compared with 416 millions on an average for the preceding 
five years; actual deposits rose during 1930 only by 147 million marks or 
2.49%, whereas during the previous five years the rise amounted to 460 mil- 
lions. In the course of the year the bill portfolios were reduced by no less 
than 601 million marks and all credits by 366 millions, whereas during the 
five previous years, on the contrary, bill credits had grown constantly by 
253 millions and all credits by 559 millions annually. The excess of credits 
over deposits was reduced during the year by 583 millions, the special borrow- 
ing at the Bank of Finland being substantially reduced at the same time; this 
dropped from 490 million marks at the beginning of the year, so that in the 
autumn it had practically ceased, but increased again to 147 millions by the 


end of the year. 


The existing depression has, however, made itself felt by the joint stock 
banks in another way. Their combined profit and loss accounts for the year 
closed at 191 million marks, a sum that is equivalent to 9.7% of the banks’ 
own funds; for 1929 this figure was 11.2%. The total balance sheets for 1930 
only amount to 10,546 million marks compared with 10,898 millions for 


the year before. 
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The figures for the Bank of Finland also reflect the relaxing of the Finnish 
money market. Credits fell off during the year by 446 million marks, including 


re-discounted bills by 400 millions. Simul- 
taneously the notes in circulation dropped 
82 million marks to 1,279 millions, while 
the net foreign balances increased by 251 
million marks to 933 millions. 

In the savings banks depositors’ balances 
gtew, indeed, — altogether by 242 million 
marks, — but even here the rise does not 
equal the interest for the year which am- 
ounts to 291 million marks. The total 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and 
in the Savings Funds of Co-operative Societies 
were not subject to much change during 
the year. 


Credits of the Bank of Finland 





The internal cre- 

dits of the Bank of 

Finland were, re- 
duced, 
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Deposits in savings banks and funds 
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The accumulation of capital in the course of the year in all classes of insti- 
tutions accepting deposits was poor, as is shown by the following figures. 


Increase of deposits; million marks 


Year Joint Stock Savings Post Office Savings Total 

banks banks Savings Bank Funds of 

Co-operative 
Societies 

1924 657 322 20 43 I 042 The accumulation 
1925 62 279 15 54 410 of cagtial in finan- 
1926 637 425 22 59 1143 co ae Go 
1927 881 598 14 Om 1 584 : 
1928 398 589 II 74 1072 
1929 101 228 16 23 368 
1930 217 242 18 —I 476 


As an illustration, in its way, of the state of the money market and of the 
accumulation of capital some data are given concerning the new policies 
accepted by the life assurance companies and the issue of new shares. 


Index for life assurance companies? new policies 
and share issues; amount 1926100 


Year Life assurance Issues of 
companies’ new shares 
policies 
1927 112 273 
1928 124 405 
1929 128 232 
1930 129 108 





In spite of depres- 

sed trade the life 

assurance compa- 

nies had about as 

much in new poli- 

cies in 1930 as in 
1929. 


New policies of lifé assurance companies 





Notwithstanding the general depression the /ife assurance companies wete 
still able to increase their new policies, and the amount acquired for 1930 is 
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calculated at about 1,840 million marks or about 30 millions more than for 

1929, which had up to that time been the highest figure. — New issues of 

shares, on the contrary, suffered greatly from the effects of the crisis, so that 

issues of shares dropped from about 1,550 million marks in 1928 and about 
Issues of shares 


weregreatly affect. 900 Millions in 1929 to only 425 million marks in 1930. 
ed by the de- 

















ee panrme mara of mpi ' Issues of shares during 12 months to October, 1930 
prights denote monthly average of quar- ‘ ° ° ° 
talty figuies) Movement of capital in mill. mks 

Class New cos. Existing Cos. 

4. om 

Increase 100 Real estate 33 10 9 
Export industry 47 101 23 

Mill. Other industries 48 58 36 

a Fmk Financial Cos. II 12 20 
Commerce 40 26 46 

ee Other companies 17 22 20 


THE HARVEST. Compared with the harvest of the two preceding 
The harvest was years the crops in 1930 provided a satisfactory result. In quantity the increase 
better in quantity S 
than in 1929, but OVer 1928 and 1929 is calculated to have been: of rye 20%, of oats 6%, of 


prea abont 15% potatoes 4% and of barley 3%. The hay crop, which by itself represents 
approximately '/, of the yield of the crops, however, scarcely increased at all. 
Altogether the extent of the harvest was about 5° larger than the average 
for 1928 and 1929, but prices fell at the same time considerably more, 20°% 
since 1929 and 35% since 1928. It can, therefore, be calculated that the harvest 
for 1930 did not represent much more than 4,000 million marks in money as 
against 4,800 and 5,000 millions respectively in 1928 and 1929. The reduction 
is serious in view of the general profitableness of agriculture, but as only a 
small part of the harvest is sold, the fall in prices will not be of quite so much 
importance from the point of view of income. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign trade fell off considerably. Its monetary 

The value of for- Value was reduced from 13.4 thousand million marks in 1929 to 10.6 thousand 
eign cu 0," millions or close on 20%. This reduction had an adverse influence on many 
branches of trade, but on the other hand it can be stated that, from the point 


of view of the balance of payments, foreign trade in 1930 turned out very fav- 





Imports in 1928—1930 
The continuous line denotes 1928, the dashes 1929, and the dotted line 1930 
Grain Colonial produce Textiles Metal goods Oils and minerals 
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ourably. Compared with trade for the previous year, exports were reduced, 
indeed, by 1,032 million marks to 5,398 millions, but imports dropped by 
no less than 1,753 millions to 5,248 millions. The surplus of exports, 150 
million marks, was welcome, seeing that the two preceding years had provided 


a surplus of imports of altogether 2,340 Balance of trade 
(12 months figures) 





million marks. 


























; . a Seer aes bao + --4------+-- ---4 Surplus of exports 
Index of foreign trade; 1926=100 
f ill. 
Year Imports Exports Mi — tll. 
Value Volume Value Volume *™* mr 
1927 113 113 112 112 100}... eae ed aitiestiniatinn 
1928 141 141 £¢% Ill 
1929 123 125 114 117 — - _ i 
1930 93 109 96 102 


In volume both imports and exports were reduced in 1930 to the same 


‘ P ‘ 2 For the first time 
extent, but the fall in prices was felt much less in the case of exports owing, since 1925 there 


among other things, to the fact that exports are mostly made on the basis of "is eee ; 
old contracts at higher prices. The surplus in the balance of trade for 1930 

compared with the balance for the year before — about 700 million marks pyefayourablebal- 
—has to be ascribed almost entirely to the movement of prices, and as soon 7 1, rae IS 
as the recent considerable fall in prices of exported articles begins to appear in Tie NOt vet at 


fecting exports as 

deliveries, it will be more difficult again to make foreign trade balance. much as imports 
Imports of taw materials, machinery and similar productive goods have 

dropped from 3,468 million marks in 1929 to 2,799 millions in 1930, imports 

of foodstuffs and other articles of consumption from 3,533 to 2,449 million 

marks. The reduction was relatively greatest in the case of grain (from 950 

to 465 million marks) and textile goods (from 863 to 572 millions), less in 

the case of metal goods and machinery (from 1,350 to 1,027 millions) and 

colonial produce and fruit (from 866 to 774 millions). 
Exports of timber dropped in value from 3,481 million marks in 1929 to 

only 2,625 millions in 1930, while at the same time the value of exports of pro- 

ducts of the paper trade fell from 1,901 to 1,840 millions and of animal food- 

stuffs from 599 to 518 million marks. 


INDUSTRY. The Unitas index for /oca/ industry gives the following pic- 
ture of the development of the value of production. 


Index of production in local industry 
Quarterly average for 1926= 100 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 








{ quarter 104 103 121 106 97 ee: in _ 
Il 6d 100 99 116 122 108 decreased further. 
Ill » 99 106 118 tI17~ 105 
IV » 100 96 119 100 106 
Whole year 100 «61000 118s Z_—s*dOO 
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Exports of sawn 

timber were reduc- 

ed by 25°%o; pric- 
es also fell. 
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The value of production has thus gone down since 1929 by about 8% or 
approximately 500 million marks. As the prices for our industrial goods have 
fallen very little, according to calculations only 4%, during the year, the actual 
volume of production has obviously decreased. The value of production 
has dropped most in the foodstuffs industries and building materials industries. 
The reduction, 13°4 in each case, is due in the case of the former group of 
industries chiefly to the fall in the price of raw materials, in the case of tae 
latter to the stoppage of building. Production decreased less in the metal 
trade and the leather and footwear industries (7° for either group) aiid still 
less in the textile industry (4%). 

Local industry suffers most at present from the reduced purchasing power. 
Ability to pay has fallen off to a marked degree, customers demand longer 
terms of payment, outstanding accounts come in slowly and it is often necessary 
to draw. — Foreign competition in price is reported to be felt more especially 
in the case of mass production in various spheres. 

For the sawmill industry the position grew still worse during the year. 
Continued restriction of output consequently seems unavoidable, now that 

Timber exports Russian exports of sawmill products have 
—ers been forced up to their present level. 
UU... 2000; During the year only 907,000 standards 
were exported in all as against 1,207,000 
stds in the previous year. The reduc- 
10 tion is about 25% and according to an 
Mil. agreement concluded between the sawmill 
owners of Sweden and Finland it is estim- 
ated that the total supplies available from Finland in 1931 are more 
likely to be below the level of 1930 than above it. The total value of sawn 
goods exported was reduced from 2,600 million marks in 1929 to 1,886 mil- 
lions in 1930. The fall in prices also contributed to the decrease, it being 
calculated on an average for the total exports as 49% since 1929 and 7% since 
1928. In view of the expanding tendency of Russian timber shipments and 
the smaller demand owing to bad markets the prospects for the sawmills do 
not appear to be promising at present. 

For the other categories of the woodworking industries the development 
during the year was also unfavourable. It was only necessary in exceptional 
cases to reduce output below the level of the year before, but demand has 
been disappointing and prices have become worse. The.total value of exports 
of all products of the paper trade also dropped from 1,901 million marks in 
1929 to 1,840 millions in 1930. 
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The output of the ce//ulose industry increased appreciably during the year. 
Enso-Gutzeit’s new sulphate pulp mill with an initial production of 40,000 
tons was started at the beginning of the 


Paper trade exports 





year and the Government mill at Veitsi- (13 months figures) 

: ° ‘ “ Cellulose output 
luoto for 40,000 tons of sulphite in April; “™[- 0 iy] iusresses perc 
in addition, reconstruction and improve- 0 was more difficult 


ments wete made at various mills. The we 
m 
total production for the year has been 
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estimated to amount to 712,000 tons compared with 610,000 tons in 1929. 
On account of the excessive supply in foreign markets, however, selling 
grew more difficult. During 1930 “aly 476,000 tons were exported against 
484,000 tons in the previous year and at the end of the year stocks were 
not inconsiderable. Of this year’s production, however, already over */, 
are contracted for, sales of strong sulphite having been satisfactory, but 
of bleached sulphite and kraft-pulp much worse. Prices were in general very 
unsatisfactory and in some cases do not even cover the costs of production; 
during the year they fell 10—20° for bleached sulphite, about 20% for 


/0 
i B O/ — j j Sulphite produc- 
strong sulphite and about 30% for strong sulphate With a view to the Pry i moog 
necessary stabilising of the cellulose market an agreement was come to during mited by interna- 
‘ . tional agreement 
the year between the sulphite pulp manufacturers in Northern and Central with a view tostab- 
os Reha ilising the market. 
Europe for a general restriction of output. The agreement is in force up to 
the end of 1932 and provides that production during 1931 should be cut 
down by at least 15°. It is hoped shortly to effect a stabilising of the level 
of prices by this means. — A similar agreement already in existence between 


° ° » . The output of me- 
manufacturers in the Northern countries concerning mechanical pulp output chanical pulp has 


has produced good results; the market was firm for wet pulp and fluctuations prey 
in price have been avoided. The bad markets, however, curtailed demand, aan 
especially during the latter half of the year, so that a further restriction of 
output is called for. — Production increased from 167,000 tons in 1929 to 
194,000 tons, but exports dropped from 161,000 tons to 157,000. Prices, as 
already stated, were steady, but at the end of last year the orders on hand were 
less than for a long time and only represented about 6 months’ manufacture. 
— Sales of cardboard suffered from the poor market, especially during the 
Production of card- 

latter half of the year. Prices fell in the course of the year by about 20% and ae = 
the quantity exported was reduced from 52,000 tons in 1929 to 47,000 tons. —_—markets. 

In the paper trade the condition of foreign markets grew perceptibly worse 
during the year. Competition was keen and prices fell still further. No actual 
new mills were completed in Finland during the year, only some improvements 


being made. The output therefore remained unchanged, on the whole, 
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319,000 tons against 314,000 tons in the previous year. The quantity exported 
mare sonia Soa from 244,000 tons in 1929 to 260,000 tons, but the value of exports was 
es aa" unaltered at 664 million marks, representing a reduction of 5% in price. The 

orders in hand for newsprint paper have increased appreciably during the last 

few months, so that at the end of the year they represented about 8 months’ 
output, but for other kinds of paper the orders in hand are small. 
The p/ywood industry, which had hitherto experienced a favourable develop- 
ay ine ment for some time, underwent a change during the year. The position was 


of plywood produe- marked by a lack of orders and falling prices. The cause of this is partly the 
tion underwent a 


change during the general depression, particularly in countries overseas, and partly greater 
year. nee : : 

competition from Russia. During the year output was cut down from 146,000 

m*® to 138,000 m*, while exports dropped from 99 million kilogrammes to 

only 82 millions. — The bobbin industry also suffered keenly from the bad 

The state of the position of world trade, especially during the latter half of the year. Production 
bobbin industry : . . : 
has grown still Was reduced, but it has so far been impossible to reduce costs of production 


mr’: proportionately to selling prices and the position is not hopeful. 


Building still remains very restricted. Precise figures as to produc- 
tion in this country are not available, but the figures given below may be 
considered to illustrate the position. 


Building continues Building operations 1927—1930 

Sislsingfere alone 1927 1928 1929 1930 

about 400 million | Consumption of cement in Finland, 1,000 casks 1570 2102 1547 1224 

marks lesswerein~ Plans approved. in Helsingfors, 1,000 m? 2108 2882 805 481 

in 1930 than in Consumption of mortar in Helsingfors, 1,000 hl 1295 1532 642 308 
1929. Buildings inspected in Helsingfors, 1,000 m?* 1536 2109 1980 889 


Financially the reduction indicated by these figures plays an important 
part. Thus, for Helsingfors alone the buildings inspected during the different 
years represent a total value of 500 million marks for 1927, 720 millions for 
1928, 650 millions for 1929, but only 270 millions for 1930. 

Building costs still tend downwards. The index calculated in the bank 
in order to illustrate house production, shows the following development. 


Building costs in Helsing fors 
ladex; June, 1926=100 
Bricks Timber Cement Iron Wages Total Fmk 
cost per m 


Building costs 1926, June 100 100 100 100 100 100 320: — 
dropped 12°%o dur- 1927, » 106 100 102 97 IOI ror 325: — 
oe Sos ae. 1928, » 119 100 102 110 105 106 = 340: — 
1929, » 94 97 102 109 105 103 329: — 

1930, Mch 81 95 102 105 99 97 310: — 

June 75 95 102 84 92 93 298: — 

Sept. 75 93 102 81 89 92 293: — 

Dec. 75 g2 102 81 87 gt 292: — 
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It was really only during 1930 that building costs were reduced to a 
marked degree. By the end of the year they had dropped 12% from the 
beginning of the year and 14% from the summer of 1928, when they 
were at their highest. 

THE LABOUR MARKET. The state of the labour market was bad 
throughout the year, though a certain improvement could be noted during 
the last few months of the year in local industry, especially the textile and 
leather industries. According to the statistics of the Ministry for Social Affairs 
regarding the degree of employment in industry, the number of workmen in 
proportion to the corresponding number for 1926 amounted to 96% during 
the first quarter of 1930, 91% during the second quarter, 89% during the 
third quarter and only 809% during the fourth quarter. As industry is working 
shorter hours in many cases the actual degree of employment was not even as 
great as these figures indicate. In the various branches of industry the de- 


velopment was as follows. 


Index for the labour market; 
total number of working hours during the corresponding quarter of 1926= 100 
I quarter II quarter III quarter IV quarter 


Glass, stone etc. industry 103 91 73 82 
Metal industry 97 73 54 63 
Chemical industry 15 85 75 95 
Foodstuffs industry 97 97 10§ 90 
Leather industry IOI 7o 84 80 
Textile industry 75 74 74 79 
Paper industry 97 80 78 89 
Sawmill industry 89 gt 82 64 
Total gI 87 81 76 


Employment in industry is now 20% to 25% less than in 1926, when the 


labour market was comparatively normal, Number of candidates per 100 vacancies 
Male 


though it then had a favourable tendency. 
For local industry, as already mentioned, 
the position improved to some, extent 
during the year. Although this circum- 
stance should be ascribed chiefly to the live- 
lier autumn season, it may, nevertheless, 
be assumed that it is also due toa certain 
equilibrium having been established be- 
tween the reduced consumption and the 























1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


restricted production. For the exporting Female 
industry, on the other hand, the position, 
especially during the latter half of the year, 
gtew worse. There is also no better tend- | 
ency visible. The winter is accompanied a a 

in the majority of branches by a reduction of work in manufacturing 
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In the course of a 
year the degree of 
employment inloc- 
al industry was 
reduced 6°/o, but 
in the exporting 
industry 19 %o. 














The number of 

candidates for 

work has grown 
again. 


According to the 
Unitas index for 
shares the average 
price for 1930 was 
only 4% below 
1929. At the end 
of 1930 prices fell, 
so that at the end 
of the year bank 
shares were 10%/o 
and industrial 
shares 7% below 
the prices for 1929. 
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and a consequent seasonal unemployment in addition to the already 
considerable unemployment due to bad trade. — The change for the worse 
in the position is also visible in the greater number of unemployed. According 
to information from the public labour exchanges the situation was as follows 
at the end of each quarter. 


Public labour exchanges; number of candidates per 100 vacancies 


Male Female 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
March 276 288 229 348 521 142 131 109 118 184 
June 177 179 150 206 404 117 100 89 101 160 
Sept. 198 157 151 285 538 139 110 85 129 159 
Dec. 259 352 289 356 513 106 123 141 204 213 


Unemployment therefore still tends to increase, especially in the case of 
male workpeople. — It is also indicative of the position that the Ministry 
for Social Affairs has not had to record a single interruption of work on 
account of a labour dispute since August. . 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The Stock Exchange was fairly steady 
for the greater part of the year, though slightly weak. On the Helsingfors 
Stock Exchange the total business done rose from 168 million marks in 1929 
to 180 millions in 1930, a sum that is equal to half the turnover in 1926 and 
a quarter and a third of the turnover in 1927 and 1928. Prices rose from the 
beginning of the year and were well maintained until the autumn under the 
influence of a better supply of cash and falling rates of interest. Since then, 
however, they have fallen steadily, but the average price for the year was, 
according to the Unitas index for shares, only a little more than 4°% below 
that of the year before. 


Index for shares; 1926=100 
Change 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1930 1930 during 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. year, °/, 


N. Féreningsbanken 105 157 +135 #+%&r20 IQ 113 112 sik 
Kansallispankki 108 6162) «6145 1125 123 17. 115 = § 
Unionbanken III 192 159 138 133 125 103 2 
Helsingfors Bank 112 186 165 143 147 138 137 —~4 
Kymmene 106 165 129 «125 #+%&rWm6G 108 #«I11 ae 
Kemi 117-145 ~=—-122 81 63 60 62 —ag 
Tammerfors Linne 703 «6 9620 «gq 0Ctiatg22Cta28)20O tra ottt —16 
De Férenade Ylle 114 147 88 58 47 47 42. —28 
Finlayson IOr 223 189 119 96 97 85 —29 
Pargas 114 2904 309 183 192 192 192 + 5 
Finska Socker 112 183 143)—Ss«d128—S—siaSGHSCOaG8B—O'5;7 +23 
Strengberg 109 150 129 116 99 99 97 —16 
F. A. A. 103 141 120 75 68 66 64 —¢ 
Interurbana Telefon 109-143. ««IIGZ.'s«sd127~—=«‘aWS§H~=satGo—S sd +27 
Banks wo8 170 «6147 128 «127° +120 «IIS —10 
Industrial i. cn? Se oS Me oC Me oe a 
All shares 109-173, Ss s149)ss240C=i‘avQDesae Bsa —- 
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HOME TRADE. The general fall in prices in the markets of the world 
was, of course, also felt in our home trade, although not to the same extent 
as in several other countries. It is estimated, however, that prices for products 
in the home market fell in the course of 1930 by about 9%, of which local 
agricultural products 21%, local industrial products 49% and imported goods 
10%. The fall in prices naturally reduced 
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Index for local trade 
the figures for the turnover in commod- Associations of rural dealers 


ity trade, but besides it weakened the 
demand particularly among that part of 
the population that deals in agricultural 
produce. The Unitas index for commodity 
trade affords clear evidence of the falling 
off in trade. 








1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Central co-operative concerns 











Index for commodity trade; 1926= 100 Web wi 1928 — 
Private firms 





1927 1928 1929 1930 
Central co-operative concerns 110 131 130 I15§ 
Associations of rural dealers 117 145 140 123 
Private firms 109 125 118 101 
Total III 131 12 8 112 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 








The turnover was reduced in comparison with the previous year by about 
14% in the case of private firms and about 12% in the case of the other two 
gtoups of wholesalers, consequently in both cases slightly more than the fall 
in prices should have caused. It can be calculated that sales in wholesale trade 
fell from, in round figures, close on 10,000 million marks in 1929 by about 
1,300 millions or to about 8,700 million marks in 1930. Besides the fall in prices 
it was, as indicated, particularly the reduced purchasing power in the country 
districts that exerted an influence here. The higher duties proposed and 
decided on in the late autumn encouraged imports to no inconsiderable extent, 
specially of colonial produce, resulting in stocks being rather heavier at the 
end of the year than they would have been under other circumstances. Great 
caution still seems to be necessary in selling on credit. Losses on credit 
sales have again become more numerous of late and the ability to pay 
is, at any rate for the moment, weaker owing to the increased stocks 
mentioned. 

The figures for bankruptcies and protested bills also bear witness to the 
pressure of depressed trade on business. Protested bills have increased again, 
after decreasing towards the end of the summer, both in number and amount 
by the end of the year, and the number of bankruptcies is again on the rise. 
The following index figures give an idea of the development. 
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Commodity: trade 
decreased during 
the year by about 


1 13%, which must 


be ascribed mainly 
to the fall in 
prices. 


The number of pro- 
tested bills grew 
during the year by 
16%, and their 
amount by 24%%o, 
while the number 
of bankruptcies 
rose 38%o, figures 
that testify to the 
extent of the de- 
pression. 





The number of 
public auctions of 
real estate was al- 
most doubled dur- 

ing the year. 
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Number of protested bills 








1928 1930 
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1927 1929 
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Index of protested bills and bankruptcies; 1926 = 100 


Year 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Protested bills 
Number Amount 


104 
IOI 
235 
273 


Io0o 
114 
275 
340 


Bankruptcies 
Number 
104 
107 
169 
234 


While the total. number of bankruptcies has about doubled since 1928, 
the number of bankruptcies among farmers has grown more than five times 


larger during the same time. The very great increase in the number of public 


auctions of real estate, an increase from 1,136 in 1929 to 2,157 in 1930, is 


Number of public auctions of real estate 


The continuous line denotes the total nu 


In- 


ber since the beginning of the yvearin 1929, 


the dotted line in 1930 
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also evidence of the distressed state of ag- 


riculture. According to statistics drawn up 


in the bank the number of such auctions 


during the different months was as follows: 


Number of public auctions of real estate advertised 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


: 
3+ 


1929 1930 
75 146 
71 155 
50 192 
107 237 
125 229 
106 176 


1929 
July 100 
August 84 
September 116 
October 94 
November 112 
December 96 


1930 
173 
214 
162 
137 
174 
162 











THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 












































































































































































































































Bank of Finland ! __ Joint Stock banks | Deposits 
Year = a a a in 
Goldreser-- Note | Home ; ‘Excess ~ Redis- || £ inancial 
Month re, foreign, reserve | credits || Deposits 1% | counted || institu- 
currency | | na bills tions 
1925 1740 763 479 4 168 1 054 26 7 904 
1926 I 410 704 654 4 648 989 87 9 047 | 
1927 1 676 697 810 5 287 I 136 55 10631 | 
1928 1 036 209 I 556 5 843 | 2145 604 II 703 | 
1929 97! 535 I 381 5 995 2 085 490 12071 
| 1930 I 114 517 935 6 142 1514 142 12531 | 
‘1g29Oct. 902 459 I 410 5952 2 315 490 11 831 | 
| Nov. 898 496 I 433 $893 | 2357 sir 11 637 
Dec. 971 535 1 381 5 995 | 2 085 490 || 12071 
|1930 Jan. I 007 $72 I 307 5 985 2 026 408 | 12114 
Feb. I 040 497 I 372 6 O15 2 045 464 | 12174 
March 1 238 5535 1 261 6 101 I 805 376 || 12 425 
| April 1250 574 I O41 6134 | 1694 19t || 12481 
May I 327 561 903 6 133 | I 331 52. || 12847 
June 1179 524 841 6279 | 1073 21 ! 12910 
| July I 250 468 758 6284 | 900 15 | 12 883 
| Aug. I 209 438 703 6238 | 969 12 | 12755 
Sept. 1170 458 699 6 231 1 095 6 | 12 586 
Oct. | I 156 408 762 6155 I 297 5 || 12486 | 
Nov. |} 1114 534 869 6 og0 1 565 98 ! 12 261 | 
Dec. — 1m4 | 518 | 935 __ 6 142 _| 1502 147 || 12531 | 
Fone balances of the Bank of Finland and the Joint Stock banks 
1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 
| | 
| | 
750 
500 
“ " 1 : 3 | I | | 9 il 1 1 
ill, 
mks Bank of Finland. Bills rediscounted by Joint Stock banks 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 








Food- Raw mate-| 


Gold, sil- | 


























Year | | tuffs. | rials,semi-| Finished | ae Ce | Total || Volume 
Month | b sfuls, | finished goods | animals — oo d imports || index 
| everages | products | | & minte | 
| | | 
| 1925 || 2058 1 380 2074 | | 6 5 520 96 
1926 | 1 484 1 566 2609 | | 8 | 5 068 100 
1927 I 533 1 645 3197 | | 7 6 386 113 
1928 || 2088 1 984 3921 | | 10 $013 141 
| 1929 | I 932 I 700 3348 | 10 6 996 125 
| 1930 I 259 1548 2410 | 28 5 248 109 
1929Oct. | 181 193 279 0.09 Ter 654 119 
Nov. | 185 164 222 2 | 0.4 572 IIt 
Dec. 205 112 214 o | 0.8 534 III 
|1930Jan. | 76 85 148 | 0.4 | 309 100 
| Feb. 74 82 140 | 0.7 297 108 
| Marehy 82 84 181 | 0.7 348 106 
April | 98 115 228 | 0.4 442 107 
May 112 129 276 | 0.6 518 106 
June | IIo 133 210 | | 0.5 453 106 
July | IOI 140 194 | | 26 457 112 
Aug. | 95 142 206 | | 0.5 444 97 
Sept. | 103 147 238 | | oO 489 10§ 
Oct. | 166 159 23% | | o.7 || 557 131 
Nov. | 154 168 195 | O.5 || 518 132 
Dec. |j 88 164 163 0.8 0.6 || 416 | 95 


Monthly figures = J 


Imports of goods for consumption 








= Average for 12 months 
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Imports of productive goods 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 






































































































































































































































Year | Wood- | pe pnt Animal | Other ] Total Volume 
é Month || goods | Aco mg foodstuffs | exports | exports index 
1925 | 3012 | 1537 614 4il 5 574 95 | 
| 1926 || 3153 | 1629 531 323 _  § 636 100 
| 1927 |} 3711 | 1678 565 37 | 6324 112 | 
1928 =|} Ss 3481] Ss 867 512 385 6 245 III 
| 1929 | 3481 | Igor 599 446 || 6427 117 | 
| 1930 | 2 625 I 840 518 415 |} ~=—5, 398 102 | 
| Ig2gOct. |} 451 186 43 51 731 106 | 
Nov. | 317 182 44 52 | 595 103 
Dec. | 201 172 43 36 452 111 | 
| 1930Jan. | 54 186 52 | 27 | 319 169 | 
| Feb. | 38 144 49 | 28 CO 259 160 | 
March | 43 146 52 | 25 | 266 147 | 
April | 75 160 7 34 323 || 143 
May || 236 156 43 | 44 | 479 139 | 
June | 447 150 45 30 | 672 | 124 | 
| July || 483 155 45 | 25 |) 708 | 96 
| Aug. 334 139 300 37 | 540 | 80 
Sept. | 273 139 32 39} 483 72 | 
Oct. | 302 160 43 48 | 553 || 84 | 
| | | 
| Nov. | 186 156 35 45 | 422 | 78 
| Dec. j|_—54 149 a a | ___ 374 itor 
“4 Monthly figures —§ Exports of sawn timber = Average for 12 months em 
1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 
50 ' 250 
. | | 
l 
j 
0 200 | | 200 
| | 
| | 
~ = 150 
100 100 » Belz 100 
| =3 
il 
mks | = = ac = 
| ls ees Z Bis ot B ' | s t s | L 
400 a 5 1 1 3 9 1 1 3 5 7 1 1 3 5 7 1 1 3.06656 7 9 11 
tous Monthly figures =] Exports of cellulose = Averagefor 12 months 1 
™ , 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 
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—_—_—_————— — on - - - 
| Paper | Mechanical 
y \Sawntimber Newsprint | Other _—Ceelllullose pulp Plywood 
ear | Sold for ship- aper paper Orders in hand Orders in hand —— 
Month ping seasoM Orders in hand Orders in hand Tons Tons ‘i. pe agree l 
Stds Tons Tons Dry weight ' Dry weight 
End of End of End of End of End of 
1925 I 000 000 99 000 25 000 249 000 20 000 ‘ 
1926 T 100 000 98 000 31 000 221 000 36 000 88 100 
1927 I 250 000 106 000 36 000 251 000 79 000 88 100 
1928 i 150000 153 000 38 000 361 000 100 000 105 000 
1929 I 180 000 343 000 41 000 425 000 144 000 146 500 
1930 925000 156000 32 000 489 000 116 000 138 400 
1929Oct. I 100 000 14I 000 38 000 398 000 153 000 13 300 
Nov. I 1§§ 000 141 000 39 000 374 000 158 000 12 400 
Dec. I 180 009 143 000 41 000 425 000 144 000 10 100 
1930Jan. 290 000 1§§ 000 47 000 423 000 133 000 12 100 
Feb. 350000 | 141000 52 000 431 000 241 000 II 300 
March 420000 | 129000 41 000 418 050 240 000 II 900 
| April 500000 | 116000 | 41000 433 000 223 000 12 700 
May 560000 | ‘105000 | 49000 463 000 212 000 13 400 
June 610000 | 93000 43 900 458 000 197 000 II 000 
July 64c¢ 000 | 102000 40 000 475 000 177 oco II gco 
Aug. 665 oco 106 000 39 000 502 000 171 000 II 700 
Sept. 760 000 III 000 39 000 535 000 155 COO II 700 
Oct. 850000 140 000 35 000 502 000 146 000 II 300 
Nov. 920000 146 000 34 00C 516 000 136.000 10 400 
Dec. 925 000 156 000 32 000 489 coo 116 000 9 000 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
% Monthly averages for 1926=100 
| - 2 
| 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 1930 
200 } j 
| | 
; 
| 
| | | 
100 | | | 
| 
50 | 
1 3.65 1 3.065 1 1 3 1 1 3 1 , 1 3 1 
Production of industry supplying bome market 
0% Monthly averages for 1926=100 
180 ] 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
i 
} 100 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 











































































































————————— —= = — - 
Sales of the Sales of the]! Sales on || | | Railway | 
y |centralcoop- associations the Helsing-| Protested } Bankrupt- || goods 
ae || erative or- | of country | fors Stock | bills | cies traffic 
Month | ganisations dealers || Exchange | | ee eae ae 
| Mill. mks | Mill mks | Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Number | 
| || | | 
1925 || 1647 | 672 | 145 37 891 589 
1926 || #1751 | 743 || 341 37 | 828 || 632 
1927. || «1926 865 | 784 37. || ~Ss 857_—«|sSs rt 
1928 2 295 1073. || 511 43 S89 || = 665 
1929 2274 1037 |} 168 103 } Igor | 653 
1930 || 2015 | 914 || 180 127 | 
1929Oct. | 196 103 ] 16 11.5 | 140 | 50 
Nov. | 155 74 17 | ILS 18 43 
Dec. | 139 76 | II | 12.7 || 179 | 38 | 
1930Jan. 146 60 | 20 | 12.6 | 166 43 
Feb. | 149 66 || 18 12.7 \ 17o.) | 52 
March | 187 78 | 16 ee. S| 165 55 
April | 212 86 | 28 11.2 \ 215 | 49 
May | 190 88, 12 | 10.6 I 187 | 56 
June | 158 76 | 9 13.9 120 | 54 
July 168 76 | II 8.7 129 62 
Aug. 179 78 7 | 8.8 99 $3 | 
Sept. | 171 80 || 10) | 8.1 179 48 | 
Oct. | 169 79 | 12 | 8.3 136 43 
Nov. | 169 79 «| 19 \| 8.1 192 40 
Dec. | 17 | 68 |B | _ 10.5 ° 
ag Central cooperative organisations — | Wholesale business | = Associations of country dealers og 
. 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 | 
- | | l 
| l | | 
200 | || 200 
150 | | 150 
a ! | 
100 100 
| 
10 
\ moe tS, e Ta”) hCK SU! US US UU hh Oe | . . . 2 = , pica 
ofbank- yi earegg 
- rapteies Bankruptcies — § Bankruptcies and protested bills | = Protested bills “tt 
“| 1926 | 1927 | 1925 1929 1930 - 
‘ ‘ 180 | | 
= x | | 12 
se) | 10 
120 | | | 
60 | 4 
ATTEN AA 
i i i 3 5 7 : ll 1 3 5 7 s su i 3 5 7 9 sl 1 3 3 7 9 11 i 3 3 7 $$ ou - 











LEVEL OF PRICES IN FINLAND 


Index for prices and values; 1926 = 100 


- Wholesale prices Foreign trade, ||. 
Agri- Cost value per unit || Prices of 
| cultural | Industrial | General of | | || shares on 


| | . . | 
| products, | —' ledion living | Imports | Exports awe 


| Finnish | 




















| Exchange 








1926 100 100 100 | 100 100 
1927 ! IOI 102 | 98 | 100 152 
1928 | 102 104 8 | 99 170 
1929 98 104 o4 | 96 135 
1930 go 95 82. | go 129 
1929Okt. 96 104 || 92 97 121 
Nov. 95 104 || 91 95 124 
Dec. 95 102 90 94 124 


1930Jan. 94 99 9! 126 
Feb. 7 93 98 | | 88 129 
March 97 | | 88 129 
April 95 || 86 138 
May 93 | | 92 141 
June | go 93 | 9S 135 
July | | 95 | 95 132 

Aug. 96 93 132 

Sept. 95 | 93 126 

Oct. || | 93 | 89 122 

Nov. 92s 86 118 

Dec. | gr || 84 114 

Prices of shares on the Helsing fors Stock Exchange 

) Industrial shares =] Average prices 1926 — 100 


| 
| | 
1925 : é c. 104 102 | 106 | 102 | 79 









































| = Bank shares % 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


oi Ot 


_ ow est discount rate of Bank of Finland = 























Bank rates |= Big banks’ rates for deposits 
1926 1927 1928 1929 | 














